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der to marry her without a dower, if so she will 
be satisfied, or demanding his head for the offence, 
to have that accordingly performed. 

Queen. You hear this : what do you de- 
mand ? 
Merione. The benefit 

The law allows me. 
Beliea. For the injury 

Done to mine honour, I require his 
head. 
Merione. I likewise have an eye upon mine 
honour ; 
But knowing that his death cannot 

restore it, 
I ask him for my husband. 
Beliea. I was ravish' d 

And will have justice. 
Merione. I was ravish' d too ; 

I kneel for mercy. 
Beliea. I demand but what 
The law allows me. 
Merione. That which I desire 

Is by the same law warranted." 

The extract given above suffices to show the 
indebtedness but it does not indicate the amplifi- 
cations made by the Elizabethan adapters. The 
contention of the two women is in the play 
expanded considerably and a few modifications 
are made which in some ways intensify the 
dramatic effect. In the first place, the queen who 
sits in judgment is made the mother of the 
offender. Then an element of suspense is added 
in that the royal culprit is condemned to death. 
This sentence is, however, in turn revoked when 
it is shown that the contention of the two ladies 
was feigned, that only Merione has suffered viola- 
tion, and that the bloody demand of Beliza was 
actuated by the hope that the offender might thus 
be brought to repent. 

Heebebt F. Schwabz. 
Columbia University. 



ON THE TEXT OF THE PBOSE POR- 
TION OF THE 'PARIS PSALTER' 

Under the title here employed a Mr. J. H. G. 

Grattan has contributed an article to the last num- 
ber of The Modern Language Review (January, 
1909). This new contributor has unfortunately 



introduced himself to his colleagues as one who 
by temperament is disposed to convert disappoint- 
ment into grievance, and to betray personal annoy- 
ance in connection with matters of impersonal 
science. Such a disposition of mind is, however, 
usually allowed to pass without severe censure. 
Culpability sets in with the steps that are some- 
times taken next in retaliation of the imagined 
offence ; of this there cannot be the least doubt 
when those steps are somewhat oblique. 

The editors of the recent edition of The West- 
Saxon Psalms 1 are glad to acknowledge indebted- 
ness to Mr. Grattan for several corrections of their 
text and for further suggestions that will be duly 
considered. It is an advantage to have the bene- 
fit of Mr. Grattan' s scrutiny of the mb., for even 
the slightest gain in accuracy is desirable. Thus, 
he reports the MS. reading ge, x, 1 (overlooked 
by Thorpe, Tanger, and Bright), and mcegen, 
xxxi, 3 (for mcegn of the printed texts ; also 
overlooked by Tanger); and he properly calls 
attention to the reading noticed by Tanger at xx, 
4, and improperly comments thus: "Th. by an 
oversight has omitted fie, and Br. again reprints 
him faithfully." This exhausts Mr. Grattan' s 
list of readings in which the new text misrepre- 
sents the ms. It looks like an act of sympathy 
for human frailty when Mr. Grattan himself 
contributes an error. He reports that "the ini- 
tials are lacking in both cases " of py and pa at 
xn, 5. My collocation marks with special dis- 
tinctness a rubricated initial for the second word. 

In the larger number of Mr. Grattan notes he 
suggests emendations of the text. Several of these 
will, I am sure, be accepted, and others deserve 
careful consideration. He is, however, in error, 
as I think, in accepting Thorpe's him at xxxiv, 
13. I construe hi (referring to heora) as object 
of sende : ' for the judge to whom {fie . . . to) I 
offered (sende) them ( hi) would not receive them ' 
(heora, referring to gebedo). 

As to xxiii, 9, I should now retain the Ms. 
reading eow ge, and attribute the variation from 

1 The West-Saxon Psalms, being the Prose Portion, or the 
'First Fifty,' of the so-called Paris Psalter. Edited from the 
Manuscript, with an Introduction and an Appendix. [Ad- 
vanced edition, without the Introduction.] By James 
Wilson Bright and Robert Lee Kamsay. Boston and 
London : D. C. Heath & Co., 1907. 
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this construction in the preceding verse 7 to the 
ambiguous case-ending of postes. It is also 
plainly reasonable to retain gearige of xxxix, 15, 
as Thorpe suggested. In this instance Mr. Grat- 
tan is unfair even to Thorpe. The evidence of 
verse 21 in the same psalm is of course incon- 
clusive, because of the capricious use and disuse of 
the prefix ge. To cite one more instance of disa- 
greement with Mr. Grattan, it must be admitted 
that conservative editing favors the retention of 
Iudas at xxxv Arg., since this reading is sup- 
ported by the second ms. 

Mr. Grattan' s grievance has manifestly engen- 
dered in him a determination to convey an un- 
favorable impression of the book that appeared 
■when he himself had in preparation an edition of 
these Psalms. 2 He has therefore, it would seem, 
purposely refrained from noticing the new features 
of the book, and, what is seriously reprehensible, 
has by wanton indirections and by unwarranted 
expressions labored skilfully to convey the false 
notion that the new edition of the text is unduly 
dependent upon Thorpe's edition, and at a disad- 
vantage in a comparison with Tanger's collation. 
It is in protest against such petty maliciousness 
that I have in this manner called attention to Mr. 
Grattan' s contribution. 

James W. Beight. 



here in full 
discussion. 



this will conduce to clearness in our 



ON A PASSAGE OF PEIEDKICH 
RUCKERT. 

In a comparatively recent volume of selected 
German poems, issued by a well-known American 
publishing house, I came across a footnote the 
other day which, I believe, calls for correction. 
At any rate, I should like to put myself on record 
as dissenting from the position taken by the editor. 
The editor's note in question has reference to an 
expression in Ruckert's poem entitled "Wunsch." 
The poem being short, it may as well be given 

2 Mr. Grattan may be told that I collated the Paris 
MS. in July of 1905, and that my text was ready for the 
printer at the close of the summer of 1906. Dr. Kam- 
say also studied the Paris MS. in the summer of 1905, and 
worked with me in libraries of England, collecting mate- 
rial for the study of problems relating to these Psalms. 



Wunsch. 
Etwas wunschen und verlangen, 
Etwas hoffen muss das Herz, 
Etwas zu verlieren bangen 
Und urn etwas fiihlen Schmerz. 

Deine Lust und deine Wonne 
Musst du an teas immer sehn, 
Soil vergeblich Mond und Sonne 
Nicht an dir vorubergehn. 

Gleich von unbegrenztem Sehnen 
Wie entfernt von trager Euh, 
Miisse sich mein Leben dehnen 
Wie ein Strom dem Meere zu. 

I have italicized the two words which constitute 
the subject of my contention. The editor, refer- 
ring to this passage, adds the surprising footnote : 
was = etwas. In a similar collection of German 
poems prepared in England, I find that the editor 
fails to comment on the passage at all ; from this 
I infer that he too assigns to was the meaning of 
etwas. Now we all know, of course, that very 
frequently the German was has the force of etwas, 
but the question arises : does it hold true in this 
case? I shall say at once that the combination 
was immer, in the editor's acceptation, is to my 
mind einfaeh hein Deutsch. In accordance with 
ordinary German usage the order would have to 
be immer [an] was, provided that were the poet's 
meaning. Moreover, the metrical demands would 
by no means forbid the one order any more than 
the other, since the line 

Musst du immer an was sehn 

would surely be quite as smooth as the poet's 
order 

Musst du an was immer sehn, 

The common expression immer was offers no 
difficulties, so far as I can see, being, of course, 
a colloquial form for immer etwas. But is Ruck- 
ert's order was immer identical in meaning with 
this immer was or the equivalent immer etwas, as, 
indeed, the editor seems to contend ? In my judg- 
ment the meaning of the poet's form was immer 
may very well be rendered by the common Eng- 
lish expression no matter what, and has absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with always something 
(immer \d\was~), as the editor would have us 



